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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Hay. 
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On Picket Duty. 


The English Anarchists, plumb-line or other- 
wise, who compose the Legitimation League, 
must have been a little chagrined at receiving 
rom the State Socialist, G. Bernard Shaw, the 
ollowing accurately-delivered Anarchistic 
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y the apyamplow, quoted in the second number of their in- 
counte . . 
y develo eresting magazine, ‘‘ The Adult”: ‘‘ You are 
8 to conti : . ate 
lish a sumextremely conventional, working for legitima- 


‘style ion of the illegitimate, instead of illegitimation 


of the legitimate, which is the true line of 
progress.” 
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Every day has its deal this fall, and the 
eorge men are doing the dealing, dickering 
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' Lawmaigimwith plutocratic ‘‘ Cits ” one day and with dis- 
nd Servit 6 ” s% 0 

ages. Pigmeruntled ‘‘ Dems” the next, thus dishing up a 


onglomerate of boodle and bile to tempt the 
hungry to vote for their idol. Talk about 
machine politics! Why, Platt and Croker are 
not ‘in it” with Boss Abbott and Boss John- 
son. And George, the innocent, doesn’t know 
a thing about it, bless you! As he hid behind 
Judge Maguire in 1887, so in 1897 he hides 
behind Tom Johnson. The cowardly traitor 
always has a wicked partner. 
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A Single-Taxer’s Fear of the Truth. 


The following correspondence between the editor 
of Liberty and a prominent Single Taxer of this city, 
whose name is well known to readers of this paper, is 
self-explanatory : . 
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New YorRK, OCTOBER 21, 1897. 
Bens. R. TucKER, Esq., 


pence My dear sir : 
a portrait Tremember you told me once, and I think published 


the statement, that, if George ever ran for office, you 


‘7 th { 
eal would publish your paper on ‘‘ Henry George, 
4 eye Traitor,” in regard to the Anarchists, and distribute 


e, 6 cents it widely among workingmen. Would not the effect 
of this be to help Tammany Hall? Iam, of course, 

as you know, in favor of the election of George, but, 

if we cannot have George, I want Low. Do you think 
that under the circumstances it would be judicious to 
do so ? 
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ler Spoon 


Iam yours faithfully, 
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3. Price, EW YORK, OCTOBER 22, 1897. 
>. My dear sir: 
pooner. Your memory is accurate in regard to the statement 

aa! which you attribute to me; and the intention which I 
ty, and announced to you I shall carry out to the letter. In 
y Tye fact, when your note of yesterday reached me, a very 

large edition of my pamphlet, ‘‘ Henry George, 

Dhalleng Traitor,” was coming from the press, and many 
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thousands of copies will be scattered broadcast through 
the city during the coming week. 

I quite agree with you that one effect of the dis- 
tribution of this pamphlet will be to swell the vote 
for the Tammany ticket. But this prospect does not 
act on me as a deterrent, and for two reasons. 

In the first place, the pamphlet, though swelling the 
vote for Van Wyck, will not have a controlling effect 
upon the result, for the election of Van Wyck is, 
in my judgment, amply assured, without the aid of 
the pamphlet. 

In the second place, it is a matter of entire indif- 
ference to me whether the pamphlet will help Tam- 
many or not. Asa reader of my publications, you 
should be aware that I look for no lasting or import- 
ant improvement in human welfare from the action of 
so-called ‘‘ good” governments, and that I look with 
no especial dread upon the governments which you, I 
presume, consider bad. To me all governments are bad, 
and from my point of view, if you will permit the para- 
dox, the worse may prove the better for being worse. 
Whether, then, my attack upon Henry George helps 
Van Wyck, Low, Tracy, or Cruikshank is of no con- 
sequence to me. If it shall reduce the vote for Henry 
George, my object will have been attained, in a de- 
gree relative to the importance of the reduction, In 
1886, out of a total vote of about 218,000 cast for the 
leading candidates for the New York mayoralty, 
Henry George received 68,000. Assuming that the 
total vote in 1897 will be 525,000, Mr. George, to do as 
well relatively as he did in 1886, must receive 163,000. 
The number of votes by which he falls short of that 
figure will measure the extent to which the people 
have found him out during the last ten years. My 
effort is to make that shortage as marked as possible; 
for I conceive that the question whether the people 
shall be robbed and ruled a trifle more or less next 
year than this, or by one method rather than another, 
or by a new set of thieves instead of the old set, is a 
matter of little or no moment in comparison with that 
of securing the great movement for the emancipation 
of labor against betrayal in the future, by punishing 
the traitor who, in a critical hour, gave his sanction 
to the putting to death upon the gallows of four of 
that movement’s valiant and innocent champions 
rather than damage his political prospects by lifting 
his voice in their behalf against the torrent of insane 
passion that was then raging. 

Your note gives me both pleasure and sorrow: 
pleasure at finding in it a virtual confession that a 
knowledge of the facts concerning Henry George’s 
conduct in 1887 will deter workingmen from voting 
for him in 1897; sorrow to see that a man of your 
lofty character will stoop to support a candidate the 
facts about whose public career you are afraid and 
ashamed to have known, and seek stoutly to suppress. 
My pamphlet is irrefutable. That you very well 
know. Indeed, no admirer of Henry George, so far 
as I am aware, has made any attempt to publicly an- 
swer it. On the contrary, two of the most active and 
influential Single Taxers in the United States—both of 
them your personal friends, both my personal friends, 
one a prominent western lawyer, the other a wealthy 
eastern manufacturer—have said of this pamphlet, one 
that it is ‘‘ perfectly just,” the other that it ‘‘ serves 
George right.” 

Knowing my pamphlet, then, to be true, and 
knowing that the people, if familiar with its contents, 
would consider them proof of fundamental corruption 
in the heart of your candidate, you and other Single 


Taxers wish to keep the people in ignorance of the 
‘acts. Wherein does your conduct differ, I ask, from 
that of the merchant who sells a damaged article with- 
out informing the purchaser of its impaired quality ? 
I assure you, my dear friend, that I am a little bit 
ashamed of you, and I hope you will soon give me 
reason to believe that you are ashamed of yourself. 
Sincerely your friend, 
Bens. R. TucKER. 


Labor’s Eyes Opening. 

The united building trades of New York, one of 
the most important industrial organizations in the 
United States, held a mass meeting on Monday even- 
ing, October 25, to protest against the massacre of the 
Pennsylvania miners, and packed the great hall of 
Cooper Union to the doors and beyond. Resolutions 
of a thoroughly Anarchistic character were offered to 
the vast audience, on behalf of the committee of ar- 
rangements, by James McGill, of the Plasterers’ 
Union, and were received with a rousing ‘‘ Aye” and 
without a single voice of dissent. They are given 
below: 


Whereas, the liberty to peaceably assemble and walk 
the streets and highways unmolesting and unmolested 
is one of the most important of-vivic liberties, to be 
zealously safeguarded in every possible manner; and 

reas, this liberty has been wantonly violated by 
a disorderly band of armed men impudently styling 
themselves the sheriff and deputies of Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania, who, after unwarrantably reading 
the riot act to a company ef inoffensive laborers 
parading the public highway, did then and there act 
riotously themselves, opening a murderous fire upon 
unarmed and unresisting citizens and killing and 
wounding them by scores; and 

Whereas, the governor of Pennsylvania sent the 
State militia to the scene, not only to protect the riot- 
ous officials from the vengeance of an outraged people, 
but to suspend the administration of justice without 
a declaration of martial law, and to prevent the ap- 
plication of its legal processes to the arrest and pup- 
ishment of the flagrantly guilty,—it is hereby 

Resolved, by the friends of liberty and labor here and 
now assembled, that the sheriff of Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania, and his deputies, were the principals 
in an act of murder and massacre; that the governor 
of Pennsylvania, and the officers and members of the 
militia sent by him to the scene, were accessories after 
the fact; that all these murderers, both principals 
and accessories, deserve the treatment usually ac- 
corded to other murderers; and that we hope they wil] 
get their deserts. And be it further 
- Resolved, that, in view of the violations of individual 
liberty now more and more constantly occurring, it 
behooves all citizens, and especially working people, 
to give earnest study to the laws of political economy 
and social life, with a view to the discovery of a way 
whereby they may dispense forever with the so called 
‘services ” of governors to whom they now pay sal- 
aries for robbing and murdering them, and to par- 
ticularly inquire whether Oliver Wendell Holmes, a 
justice of the Massachusetts supreme court, is right 
in his assertion that ‘‘ there is nothing better than a 
guess at the foundation of the claim that our criminal 
law, as a whole, does more good than harm.” 


The calibre of the newspapers of New York may be 
judged by the following facts: that the ‘‘ World” 
described these resolutions as calling for the abolition 
of salaried governors; that the ‘‘ Press” described 
them as calling on the governor of Pennsylvania to see 
that the offenders are punished; and that the ‘*‘ Jour- 
nal,” which professes to especially champion the in 
terests of labor, gave not a single line to this vast 
labor demonstration. The ‘‘ News,” which has a 
better claim than any other daily to the allegiance of 
labor, was the only paper to print the resolutions. 
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“* In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- * 
very, the Revolulion abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the gauge 
of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those 
insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.”* -- 
PROUDHON. 





{=~ The appearance in the editorial column of arti- 
cles over other signatures than the editor’s initial indi- 
cates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word. But the appearance in 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other 
writers by no means indicates that he disapproves 
them in any respect, such disposition of them being 
governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Judges in Defence of Injunctions. 


It is somewhat unusual for judges to express 
through the medium of a newspaper their views 
on a great public question affecting their own 
authority and conduct, and it is proof of the 
universal and profound interest in the subject 
of ‘* government by injunction ” that many 
federal and State judges have been induced to 
discuss it in the columns of the Chicago 
‘* Times-Herald.” 

The symposium, published on September 19, 
was very interesting and suggestive, but 
neither the apologists or the opponents of in- 
junctions in labor controversies dealt with the 
deeper aspects of the question. ‘The treatment 
was decidedly superticial. There was a good 
deal of warmth and indignation in the contribu- 
tions of some of the judges who regard the 
practice as usurpation pure and simple, but 
there was little argument. Perhaps these judges 
felt, with ex-Governor Altgeld, that the matter 
was too plain to be discussed by sophistry or to 
require elaborate argument. On the other 
hand, the judges who most unequivocally de- 
fended injunctions limited themselves to bare, 
unsupported assertions and irrelevant appeals to 
‘* principles” which no one has ever questioned. 

First, let me quote a few of the gratifying 
and significant declarations of the anti-injunc- 
tion judges. 

Judge M. F. Tuley, chief justice of the Cook 

county circuit court, said: 


When “labor disputes ” endanger the public peace 
or render the destruction of property imminent, no 
good citizen can object to the executive branch of the 
government using its ‘‘ iron hand ” to prevent either, 
but no amount of legal quibbling will satisfy the people 
that the writs of injunctions of the federal courts in 
the coal strike have not been issued and used for the 
purposes and object above stated. 

The courts, in so using the writ, are usurping 
powers and functions devolved by both federal and 
State constitutions upon the executive branch of the 
respective governments. 

Such use of the writ of injunction by the courts is 
judicial tyranny, which endangers not only the right 
of trial by jury, but all the rights and liberties of the 


This, of course, is a statement rather than an 
argument, but, as judges are not addicted to 
the habit of attacking their own brethren, the 
fact that such an opinion is held by a judge of 
experience and learning is itself evidence of the 
extraordinary and questionable nature of the 
use of the injunction under consideration. 
Chief Justice Phillips, of the Illinois supreme 
court, is moderate in tone and expression, but 
by no means uncertain in his conclusion. His 
opinion is naturally of great weight. He says: 


If there is a threat on the part of strikers to destroy 
property, and they are about to carry such threat into 
execution, or if there is a threat, which is about to be 
carried into execution, of doing violence to men who 
desire to work, a provision exists in the criminal code 
of this State for the prevention of such wrong. 

It was long a disputed question as to whether in- 
junctions might issue to prevent a trespass to prop- 
erty, but that question is now settled, and jurisdiction 
is held to exist where there is insolvency on the part 
of the trespasser, or where the injury would be irre- 
mediable. When it is sought to extend the powers of 
courts of chancery to another class of cases of trespass, 
it is the invention of a new jurisdiction, if such juris- 
diction can be said to exist, and such a power is liable 
to be misused and is attendant with danger to the per- 
sonal liberty of individuals, as in a case of contempt for 
violation of the injunction. A hearing is had before 
the judge who ordered such writ and who determines 
for himself the guilt of the defendant, whether or not 
he is in contempt, and inflicts the punishment,—which 
in such cases is not defined and circumscribed by rules 
of law,—and may inflict punishment by imprisonment 
or fine, depriving the defendant of a trial by jury. 
The existence of such power may well be doubted, 
as may also the jurisdiction of a court of equity in 
such cases. 


Chief Justice McCabe of Indiana, Judge 
Gibbons of Illinois, and-other judges agree 
with the views cited, but add nothing requiring 
specific reference. We may turn to the 
‘* other side,” and look into the apologies for 
injunctions against crimes or torts. The 
defence by Judge Grosscup, of the federal dis- 
trict court, is regarded by those who share his 
opinion as the ablest contribution to the sym- 
posium. It is certainly long, but, as an at- 
tempt at reasoning, it is worthless and empty. 

Judge Grosscup starts out by telling us that 
legislation is not really the source of personal 
and property rights; that these rights antedate 
all congressional law, and are such as the 
English-speaking race has always recognized. 
Then he proceeds to lay down ‘‘ axiomatic prin- 
ciples of government,” such as that ‘‘ our 
government is in no sense Socialistic, but, on 
the contrary, encourages every one to acquire 
property,” and that individual men and women 
may engage in any lawful occupation and main- 
tain that right against all intrusion. Suppose 
one admit this and everything that follows, 
what connection is there between it and the 
injunction question ? Does the objection to in- 
junctions rest on any Socialistic principle ? 
Judge Grosscup is merely befogging the issue, 

and throwing dust in the eyes of the illogical. 
His glittening generalities have absolutely 
nothing to do with the case. With reference 
to the issue, we find nothing but these brief 
paragraphs: 

No lawyer has ever disputed the right and duty of 

courts, where the impending wrong would be irrepa- 
rable, to restrain, for instance, illegal encroachments 


upon land; the commission of waste; the creation or 
maintenance of a nuisance; official oppression of all 





citizen. 


kinds committed by public officers under the color of 


their office; or, under some circumstances, the colle. 
tion of judgments at law obtained by a creditor agai 
his debtor. None of these injunctions make any ney 
law; they simply declare the existing law applicab; 
to the particular situation, and then proceed to en. 

force it in the only way that would do the aggrieva 
person any good. 

The injunction, therefore, is old,—an indispensabj 
power of judicial usefulness, —but its application to 
labor troubles is much newer. New conditions haye 
arisen, to which the law has been applying old reme. 
dies, and this misleads some very good people, and 

some very bad ones too, into hysterics over govern. 
ment by injunction. 
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Is there any attempt here to justify the ap. 
plication of the old remedies to the new condi. 
tions,—to show that courts are at liberty to 

make these applications, and that no constitu. 








when 1t 

tional guarantees are violated ? No, we have ” ren 
merely a cool remark that ‘‘ the law” has bee ine el 
applying old remedies to new conditions. Dol. voix 
then, judges make the laws? Since when hay leparts 
they been entrusted formally with legislative HH 4) int 
functions? Judge Grosscup knows that the aper ¥ 
very charge against them is that they have pr prof 
manufactured law to order,—that they have On tl 
overridden constitutions and customs and ac- alism, 
cepted principles, and applied old remedies to Hy, tres 
conditions which do not legally permit of sud ournal 
extensions and applications. a, 
If injunctions against alleged rioters and dis qs in 
orderly persons are old remedies properly ap- HH octitu 


plied to new conditions, would not injunctions 
against forgers, thieves. and murderers be a 
further extension of the old remedy ? If such 
extensions are perfectly legitimate, what be- 
comes of the right to trial by jury? Besides, 
what is there ‘‘ new ” about disorder and riots 
and threats of assault and trespass ? Does it 
make a difference whether strikers use such 
threats, or other persons? These and similar 
questions are left severely alone by Judge 
Grosscup. He prefers not to answer them; le 
finds it easier to lecture labor on its need of 
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better education in law and political economy. glory 1 
Judge Grosscup, labor might rejoin, is evi- ing dis 
dently in need of better education in logic aac 
and the art of grasping an issue presented to Suck 
him. On 1 

The other learned judges who defend labor Mthe op 
injunctions are no more felicitous than Judge MMpassin; 
Grosscup. Here is a truly oracular deliver- Masking 
ance from the chief justice of Ohio, J. F. spit in 
Burket: ceives 
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Injunction cases are usually triable before the coun 
and this practice does not conflict with any constitu- 
tional guarantee, so far as has been determined by th 
supreme court of Ohio. 


How conclusive and satisfactory! The 
‘* practice does not conflict with any constitu- 
tional guarantee.” Does it not depend on whi 
the ‘‘ practice” is ? Would an injunction 


against forgery, and punishment of a forger i gy, 
contempt, be compatible with the constitution@ | y. 
guarantee ? is dir 

It is obvious that not even an ingenious plesithat 
or plausible apology can be put forward in supiiifoy 
port of government by injunction. Those whposgiy 
have the faculty and habit of independent only 
thinking will agree with ex-Governor Altgeld Britati 
that the efforts to sustain injunctions have under 


been so contemptible and feeble that no reply 
is really demanded by them. 
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Anarchy is Order. 





(Continued.] 






V.—OF THE ATTITUDE OF PARTIES AND OF 
HEIR NEWSPAPERS. 

The majesty of the people has no organ in 

he French press. Newspapers for the bouwr- 
ois, newspapers for the nobility, newspapers 
or the priests, republican newspapers, socialist 
hewspapers,—only so many liveries! pure 
menialism! All these sheets clean, polish, and 
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“" Hust the trappings of some political knight in 
nticipation of a tournament in which the prize 

€ ap- MR, be contested for is power,—that is, my ser- 

Condi itude, the servitude of the people. 

: to Except the ‘* Presse,” * which sometimes, 

stitt- ME hen its editor forgets to be proud that he 

have 7 ay remain high-minded, succeeds in attaining 

8 bec ome elevation of sentiment; except the 

Do: Voix du Peuple,” ¢ which, from time to time, 

n hav leparts from the old routine to elucidate gen- 

tive Ha] interests, —I cannot read a French news- 

the paper without feeling for its editor great pity 

” pr profound contempt. 

wai On the other hand, I see governmental jour- 

ac- Biialism, the journalism backed by the gold of 

es to Mi he treasury and the sword of the army, the 

E such journalism whose head is encircled with the 
investiture of supreme authority, and which 

id dis holds in its hand the thunderbolts that this in- 

j + estiture consecrates. I see it coming, I say, 

tO ME vith fire in its eye, foam on its lips, and 

. lenched fists, like a king of the market. place, 

suc 
























like a hero of the prize-ring; freely, and with 
brutal cowardice, heaping reproaches upon a 
disarmed adversary, over whom its power is un- 
imited, and from whom it has nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, to fear; styling him thief, 
assassin, incendiary ; penning him up like a 

wild beast, denying him the smallest pittance, 
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‘ hrowing him into prison without knowing 

m; Miwhy, without telling him wherefore, and ap- 

of plauding its own conduct, boasting of the 

omy: glory which it derives therefrom, as if, in fight- 
Vi-  BBing disarmed people, it risked something and 

v4 onfronted danger. . 
d to HF Such cowardice revolts me. 

On the other hand appears the journalism of 
labor Hithe opposition, a grotesque and ill-bred slave; 
udge MMpassing its time in whining, sniveling, and 
er- 


asking pardon; saying, every time that they 
spit in its face and with every blow that it re- 
ceives: ‘* You are not treating me well; you 
are not just; I have done nothing to offend 
you;” and stupidly discussing, as if to give 


1e Cour 


a hem legitimacy, the invectives hurled at it: 
“Tam not a robber; I am not an assassin; I 
am not an incendiary; I revere religion; I 

it love the family; I respect property; it is you, 

stitu- Brather, who despise these things; I am better 

yn. whiithan you, and you oppress me; you are not 

on BRererous.” 

rger 1) Such crawling exasperates me. 

tution 






I understand the brutality of power when it 
is directed against such disputants as those 
that I find in the opposition; I understand it, 
for, after all, when the weak are abject, it is 
possible to forget their weakness and remember 
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nt only their abjection; now, abjection is an ir- 
ltgeld ritating thing, a crawling thing to be crushed 
ve under foot, as one crushes a worm. In a group 
reply 











* Emile de Girardin’s journal. 





of men calling themselves democrats and speak- 
ing in the name of the people, principle of all 
grandeur and dignity, abjection is a thing that 
I do not understand. 

He who speaks in the name of the people 
speaks in the name of right; now it is incom- 
prehensible to me that right should become 
irritated, that it should condescend to discuss 
with error, least of all that it should descend 
to complaint and supplication. 

We undergo oppression, but we do not dis- 
cuss with it when we wish it to die; for to dis- 
cuss is to compromise. 

Power is established; you have given your- 








selves a master; you have put yourselves (the 
whole country, by your adorable counsel and 
by your initiative, has put itself) at the dis- 
position of a few men; these men use the 
power that you have given them; they use it 
against you, and you complain. Why? Did 
you think that they were going to use it 
against themselves ? You could not have 
thought that; for what, then, do you blame 
them ? 
for the benefit of those who have it and to the 


Power must of necessity be exercised 


injury of those who have it not’; it is not pos- 
sible to set it in motion without harming on the 
one hand and injuring on the other. 

What would you do, if you were invested 
with it? Either you would not use it at all, 
which would be pure and simple renunciation 
of the investiture, or you would use it for your 
benefit and to the detriment of those who now 
have it, but who then would have it no longer. 
In the latter case you would cease to whine, 
whimper, and ask pardon, simply exchanging 
réles with those who now insult you. But 
what care I, the people, who never have power 
and yet make it; who pay blood and money to 
the oppressor, no matter who he may be or 
whence ke may come; who am always the op- 
pressed, whatever turn things take,—what care 
I for this see-saw which, by turns, lowers and 
exalts cowardice and abjection ? What have I 
to say touching the government and the op- 
position, save that one is a tyranny in suspen- 
sion and the other a tyranny in exercise ? 

And how does it become me to despise less this 
champion than that, when both busy them- 
selves only in building their pleasures and their 
fortunes on my sufferings and my ruin ? 

VI.—PowER Is THE ENEMY. 

There is not a journal in France which is not 
hatching out a party; there is not a party 
which does not aspire to power; there is no 
power which is not an enemy of the people. 

There is no journal which is not hatching out 
a party, for there is no journal which rises to 
that degree of popular dignity where the calm 
and supreme disdain of sovereignty sits as on a 
throne; the people is as impassible as right, as 
proud as force, as noble as liberty; parties are 
as turbulent as error, as snarling as impotence, 
as base as servility. 

There is no party which does not aspire to 
power, for a party is essentially political and is 
formed consequently of the very essence of 
power, source of all politics. Ifa party ceased 
to be political, it would cease to be a party and 
would go back into the people, —that is, into 
the sphere of interests, production, industry, 
and business. 

There is no power which is not inimical to 
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the people, for, whatever the conditions in 





which it finds itself, whatever the men invested 
with it, by whatever name it may be called, 
power is always power,—that is, the indis- 
putable sign of the people’s abdication of sov- 
ereignty, the consecration of a supreme master- 
ship. Now, the master is the enemy; Lafon- 
taine is before me in saying so. 

Power is the enemy in the social sphere and 
in the political sphere. 

In the social sphere: 

Because agricultural industry, the foster- 
mother of all national industries, is crushed by 
the tax levied upon it by power and devoured 
by the usury which inevitably results from the 
financial monopoly, the exercise of which is 
guaranteed by power to its disciples or agents. 


| { Because labor—that is, intelligence- -is con- 
| fiseated by power with the aid of its bayonets, 
| for the benefit of capital, in itself a raw and 

| stupid element, which logically would be the 


lever of industry, were not power an obstacle 
in the way of their mutual association; which 
is only its extinguisher, thanks to power which 
separates them; which pays but half; and 
which, if it does not pay at all, has at its back 
laws and courts of governmental establishment 
disposed to postpone for several years the satis- 
faction of the injured laborer’s appetite. 

Because commerce, muzzled by the banking 
monopoly, of which power holds the key, and 
garroted by the slip-noose of a base system of 
regulation, of which power holds the end, can, 
by virtue of a contradiction which would be a 
certificate of idiocy if it existed elsewhere than 
among the keenest of all peoples, fraudulently 
enrich itself out of the indirect head of women 
and children, while prohibiting him, under pen- 
alty of infamy, from ruining himself.* 

Because education is curtailed, chiseled, 
clipped, and reduced to the narrow dimensions 
of the mould made for the purpose by power, 
so that every mind which has not been pointed 
by power is absolutely as if it did not exist. 

Because he who, in the name of power, pays 
the temple, the church, and the synagogugis 
precisely he who goes to neither the temple or 
the church or the synagogue. 

Because, to put the whole thing in a nut- 
shell, he is criminal who hears, sees, speaks, 
writes, feels, thinks, acts, otherwise than as he 
is bidden by power to hear, see, speak, write, 
feel, think, act. 

In the political sphere: 

Because parties exist and stain the country 
with blood only by and for power. 

It is not Jacobinism that is feared by the 
Legitimists, the Orleanists, the Bonapartists, 
the Moderates; it is the power of the Jacobins. 

It is not upon Legitimism that the Jacobins, 
the Orleanists, the Bonapartists, the Moderates, 
make war; it is upon the Legitimists. 

And reciprocally. 

All these parties which you see moving on 
the surface of the country, like floating froth 
on a boiling liquid, have declared war upon 
each other, not because of differences in doc- 
trine or sentiment, but because of their com- 
mon aspirations to power; if each of those par- 
ties could say to itself with certainty that the 





* The meaning here is not clear, and I am not sure of my trans- 
lation. The French is: peut s’enrichir frauduleusement sur le 
chef indirect des femmes et des enfants, pendant qu'il lui interdit 
de se ruiner sous peine @infamie. If I am wrong, I shall be obliged 
to any reader who shall set me right.—EpiTor LipErty. 
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power of none of these antagonists could any 
longer weigh upon it, the antagonism would 
cease instantly, as it ceased on February 24, 
1848, when the people, having devoured 
power, assimilated the parties. 

It is, therefore, true that a party, whatever 
it may be, exists and is feared only because it 
aspires to power; it is true that no party is 
dangerous which has not power; it is true, 
consequently, that whoever has power is quite 
as dangerous; per contra, is is superabundantly 
proven that there can exist no other public 
enemy than power. : 

Therefore, socially and politically speaking, 
power is the enemy. 

And, as I have proven above that there is no 
party which does not aspire to power, it fol-  \ 
lows that every party is premeditately an 
enemy of the people. 

VII.—Tuat THE PEOPLE ONLY WASTES ITS 
TIME AND PROLONGS ITS SUFFERINGS IN ESPOUS- 
ING THE QUARRELS OF GOVERNMENTS AND 
PARTIES. 

Thus is explained the absence of all the pop- 
ular virtues from the breasts of governments 
and parties; thus it is that, in these groups 
which feed on petty hatreds, miserable reven- 
ges, and paltry ambitions, attack has fallen 
into cowardice, and defence into abjection. 

The old journalism must be destroyed ; those 
masters without nobility who tremble lest they 
may become valets must be stripped; those 
valets without pride who watch for the moment 
when they may make themselves masters must 
be discharged. 

To understand how urgent it is to kill the old 
journalism, the people must see clearly two 
things. 

First, that it only neglects its own affairs and 
prolongs its sufferings in espousing the quarrels 
of governments and parties and giving its acti- 
vity a political direction instead of applying it 
to its material interests. 

Second, that it has nothing to expect from 
any government or from any party. 

Reserving a more precise demonstration until 
later, I lay it down as a fact that a party, 
stripped of that patriotic éclat and prestige 
with which it surrounds itself in order to entrap 
fools, is simply an assemblage of vulgarly 
ambitious persons in search of office. So true 
is this that the republic seemed endurable to 
the royalists only from the moment when the 

public offices were filled by the royalists, who, 
I make oath, will never demand the re- 
establishment of royalty as long as they are 
allowed to occupy in peace all the offices in the 
republic. So true is this that the republicans 
found royalty endurable only from the moment 
when, under the name of the republic, they 
began to manage and administer it. So true 
is this, in fact, that from 1815 to 1830 the 
bourgeois party made war upon the nobles, be- 
cause the bowrgeois were excluded from the 
offices; that from 1830 to 1848 the nobles and 
the republicans made war upon the bourgeois, 
because both were excluded from the offices; 
and that, since the advent of the royalists to 
power, the great grievance of the republicans 
against them is that they have ousted officials 
of so-called republican creation, thus con- 
fessing, with touching naiveté, that for them 
the republic is a question of salary-drawing. 
For the same reason that a party is moved 


‘| historical facts, that, if since 1848 a tyrannical 


to appropriate offices or power, the government 
in possessien of power strives to keep it. But, 
as a government finds itself, wrongly or 
rightly, in control of a combination of forces 
which enables it to hunt down,persecute, and 
oppress those who wish to strip it, the people, 
which, by a counter-stroke, suffers under the 
oppressive measures provoked by the agitation 
ef the ambitious, and whose great soul, more- 
over, opens to the tribulations of the oppressed, 
suspends its business, calls a halt in the path 

of progress which it is pursuing, informs itself 
concerning what is being said and done, be- 
comes irritated and inflamed, and finally lends a 
hand to aid in the overthrow of the oppressor. 

But, the people not having fought in its 
own behalf,—since right, as I will explain 
later, has no need to fight in order to triumph, 
—it has won a profitless victory; placed at the 
service of the ambitious, its arm has lifted into 
power a new coterie in place of the old one; 
and soon, the oppressors of the day before be- 
coming the oppressed, the people, which, as 
before, again receives the counter-stroke of the 
oppressive measures provoked by the agitation 
of the vanquished party, and whose great soul, 
as usual, opens to the tribulations of the vic- 
tims, again susnends its business, and finally 
lends a hand once more to the ambitious. 

The upshot is that the people, in this brutal 
and cruel game, only wastes its time and ag- 
gravates its situation; it impoverishes itself 
and suffers. It does not advance a step. 

It is difficult—I confess it without repug- 
nance—for the populace, moved wholly by 
sentiment and passion, to contain itself when 
the goad of tyranny pricks too deep; but, if it 
is demonstrated that party fury ends only in 
making things worse, and if it is proven fur- 
ther that the evil of which the people has to 
complain comes to it from groups which, by 
the very fact that they do not act with it, act 
against it, it remains only for parties to come 
to a halt, in the name of the people which they 
oppress, which they impoverish, which they 
debase, and which they accustom to quarreling. 
But parties cannot be relied on. ‘The people 
must rely only on itself. 

Without going too far back in our history ; 
taking only the pages of the two years just 
past,—it is easy to see that the oppressive laws 
which have been passed originated primarily in 
party turbulence. It would be a long and 
irksome task to enumerate them, but I must 
say, in order to conform to the exactness of 


measure can be cited which does not rest on 
party provocations and is due to the sweet will 
of those in power, it is that the execution of 
which M. Ledru-Rollin enjoined in his cir- 
culars to his prefects. 

Since that time the popular prerogatives have 
vanished one by one, as a result of having been 
discovered and betrayed by the impatience and 
agitation of the ambitious. Power being un- 
able to discriminate, the law inflicts on all the 
blows which ought to fall on parties only; the 
people is oppressed, the fault is exclusively the 
fault of parties. 

If parties did not feel the people at their 
backs; if, at least, the people, exclusively oc- 
cupied with its material interests, its industries, 
its commerce, its business, covered with its in- 
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called politics; if it took, in regard to moral 
agitation, the attitude which it took on June 


in regard to material agitation,—the parties, inal ef 
suddenly isolated, would cease to agitate; theimn'"s ve 
sense of their impotence would freeze their have m 
audacity; they would wither where they stanj ort 
their individual members would fall away one fimadverst 


o belie 


by one into the great body of the people, and Hi, y 


finally they would fade away; and govern- an evel 
ment, which exists only by opposition, which ge 
feeds only on the quarrels that parties excite, jward a 


vidual, 


which has its raison d’étre in parties only, sditor, 


which for fifty years has done nothing but de J For 
fend itself, and which, if it would stop defend. ompe 
ing itself, would cease to exist, government, «} “y 

et | 


I say, would rot like a corpse; it would dissoly 

of itself, and the foundation of liberty would| 

laid. A. BELLEGARIGUE, 
[To be continued.] 
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The Sunrise Club and Its Papa. 


In 1893 Mr. John Beverley Robinson and 
Mrs. Robinson took the initiative in the for- 
mation of a club in this city. to meet fort- 
nightly for dinner and discussion. The prelin 
inary meeting was attended, I think, by eight 
persons, of whom I was one. Mr. Robinson 
was made secretary, and given full powers. 
He conducted the club with great success for 
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three seasons, increasing the membership to oni fount 
hundred or more. As he was unable to give 9 man 
his time a fourth season, the secretaryship was herd 
given over to Mr. E..C. Walker, who proved ey 
an admirable successor. During the fourth dual 
season he added many members to the roll, ani 
the club dinners were as interesting as ever. 
Since the meeting at which the club was . 
formed, no business meeting has ever been helijgg °° 
for the very good reason that there has been nig P°™ 
business to do. The fifth season began on ve 
October 11, 1897, and Mr. Walker made the ee 
egregious mistake of inviting Hugh O. Pente- ket 
cost to deliver the opening address. The 
record of that individual is too well known to ant 
Liberty’s readers to make it necessary to ex- a 
plain why most of the members of the club oe 
were made indignant by this selection. For &% ols 
myself, I promptly sent my resignation to the 
secretary, and, as he refused to read it at the 
next meeting of the club, I embodied it in a 
printed letter to the members, which was dis- 9 °*! 
tributed at the opening dinner, and which I (fo 
give below: the 
New York, October 11, 189. os 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE SUNRISE CLUB: 
I am compelled to take this method of communica- 
ting with you by the deliberate refusal of our secre- 
tary, in disregard of his clear official duty, to read to fo 
the club, at its meeting of this date, a letter which I to) 
have addressed to you through him. I have thought, fa 
heretofore, that the beneficent one-man power which 
has always successfully guided our club was rendered th 
harmless to the individual member by his liberty to th 
secede. But now it appears that the right of secessiogg™ })j 
does not adequately guard the right to a prompt offi- th 
cial announcement of the act of secession. 
The letter which the secretary refuses to read is a8 
follows: 
New York, Octoder 4, 1997. fmf 
Mr. E. C. WALKER, al 
Secretary of the Sunrise Olub. 0 
DEAR FRIEND AND FELLOW MEMBER, 
Great is my surprise at receiving from you an e 
‘announcement that the Sunrise Club is to open its ti 
coming season with an address from Mr. Hugh O. 
Peutecost, a man whose treacherous record entitles hil 1 
to nothing but the contempt of every honest man. h 
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Were I a less conspicuous member of the club, I 
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noral should content myself with marking my disapproval 

J of this move by absenting myself from the opening 
= jinner. But it so happens that I was one of the ori 

rties, sinal eight who founded the club; that in the past I 
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have worked actively for its success; that I have pre- 
sided at several of its dinners; that at several others I 


eir have made the opening addres; and that at almo-t all I 
have been a more or less prominent figure. It would 

y Stan not be unnatural, then, in the absence of some positive 

LY One fmadverse action on my part, were my fellow-members 
believe, or at any rate surmise, that I sympathize 

e, and with your course in inviting Mr. Pentecost to sit for 

rn- ian evening at the head of our club-table. I should the 

: more regret to have such a misconception prevail, as 

which it would imply a change of attitude on my part to- 

Xcite ward a man whose acquaintance I, as a private indi- 

| . vidual, have cut, and whose infamous career I, as an 

y editor, have unsparingly condemned. 

ut de. For this reason I am obliged to ask you, and most 

defend regretfully, to erase my name from the club’s member- 


ship roll, and to read this my letter of resignation at 
the next meeting of the club. 

Let me add, however, that, though thus parting 
from the club, I entertain for its success and increased 


ment, 
dissoly 


vould ham usefulness the same hearty wishes that I have felt 
from its foundation, and that no one can more highly 
IGUE, appreciate than I your own generous, untiring, and re- 
markably efficient services as the club’s secretary. 
Yours faithfully, 

Beng. R. TUCKER. 
ae The reason assigned by the secretary for his refusal 
and to read the foregoing letter is the fact that such 
fon: reading would be discourteous to Mr. Pentecost. I 

submit to you that it is not my fault if the secretary 
t- has placed himself in a position where he must choose 
prelin between denying a fellow-member his merited rights 
r eight im and denying Mr. Pentecost unmerited courtesies. I 
inson certainly cannot allow a consideration of courtesy to 
stand in the way of what I consider a much needed 
wa protest against the extension, in so prominent a 
8 for HM fashion, of the hospitalities of the Sunrise Club, 
Pp to ong founded to encourage the sincere search for truth, to a 
give man who has abundantly proved himself incapable of 
rip was harboring any purpose at once honorable, sincere, and 
steadfast. 
roved Hoping to retain your respect and friendship indivi- 
arth dually, I bid you, as a club, an affectionate farewell. 
oll, ani Bens. R. TUCKER, 
ver. 
son The conduct of Mr. Walker in this matter is 
en heli One of the most astonishing things in my ex- 
a perience. He maintains that, when the sec- 
‘ais retary of a club receives a letter of resignation 
e the fy from a member, he has a right to pocket the 
Pente. a letter and never mention it. I am dazed by _ 
hie the assumption of so untenable an attitude of 
wn to @ authoritarianism by a professed libertarian. 
om A man who has spent his life in stoutly fighting 
indy paternalism setting up as a sort of papa to a 
For ge (lub of grown men and women! Think of it! 
to the ™ 
it the 
in a The world’s in luck. With every reason to 
3 dis- Mm ¢xpect that Dana would live to be a hundred 
sh I (for his body seemed exceptionally sound, 
though his soul was rotten), it suddenly finds 
: onde itself relieved of the old scoundrel’s presence. 
. We ne’er shall see his like again. 
nunica- SSS 
secre- The ‘* Evening Telegram ” (probably falsely, 
~~ : for I counted in the article eleven absolute lies 
st ght told by the ‘* Telegram ” regarding matters of 
‘which @@ £2¢t) reports Hugh O. Pentecost as declaring 
rendered .that he holds me in high respect. Well, 
rty to there’s no reason why he shouldn’t. I hold 
secessio him in profound contempt. And equally 
Pt off A there’s no reason why I shouldn't. 
ud. is as ae ae 
In 1886 Henry George received 68,000 votes 
L, 1897, for the New York mayoralty out of a total of 
about 218,000. Assuming that the total vote 
of 1897 will be 525,000 (probably an under- 
an estimate), he must receive, to do as well rela- 
ry tively as he did in 1886, an aggregate of 
titles his ©163,000 votes. The number of votes by which 
nan 


ib, I he falls short of 163,000 will measure the 


degree in which the traitor has been found out. 
Watch the outcome. 





What Anarchism Means. 
{Stephen T. Byington in Cleveland Reformer.] 


Anarchism is the advocacy of the abolition of gov- 
ernment. It is not a method of war against gov- 
ernment, or a theory of what we should do when free 
from government. On both these points—the means 
to be used for attaining the end, and the use to be 
made of that end when attained—there is as much 
difference among Anarchists as among the advocates ° 
of any other cause. 

Anarchism means that we want to get rid of 
government. Government, according to the leading 
authorities on political science, is a social organization 
claiming and exercising the exclusive privilege, 
within a certain territory, of enforcing its decrees by 
violence against whoever does not submit to them, 

and using this authority with a view to realizing jus- 
tice and order within its domain. If it lacks any of 
these qualities, it is not a government. A band of 
pirates can never be a government, because it does not 
aim at justice, though it may have all the other qual- 
ities of government. A secret society may exercise all 
the functions of government toward its members, but 
is not a government as long as it does not claim juris- 
diction over everybody within a certain boundary, and 
exclude from these limits all other governmental juris- 
dictions. 

It follows that, if one destroys any of these features 
of government, it is no longer government; he has de- 
stroyed the government, and left in its place some- 
thing that is not government. Now, Anarchists do 
not in general object to social organization for enforc- 
ing justice (as defined by Herbert Spencer) by violence 
against violators of justice; but they do object to let- 
ting any such organization have an exclusive (monop- 
olistic) privilege, such as belongs to government, and 
they object to the violent enforcement of the organiza- 
tion’s decrees as such. Hence it appears that they do 
not want a government, though they would still do 
some of the work that government does. 

Obvious ly the above complicated definition is useful 
for any science whlch describes things as they are, but 
useless for any science which analyzes the nature and 
reason of things. Fora discussion of what ought to 
be, we need a definition that turns on a single essential 
point. If we are to use the word ‘‘ government” in 
social philosophy, therefore, we must pick out one 
point as the essential one in this complicated popular 
conception. Anarchists find this essential point in the 
use of force to control the lives of others, as dis- 
tinguished from the use of force to protect one’s own 
life or that of another against violent interference. 
The former is government, the latter self-defence. 
course this definition, or any definition consisting of 
a single point, puts a new face on government. The 
state of Algerine pirates is now government. So is 
the act of a man who ravishes a woman, governing the 
woman temporarily by his violence. So is the act of 
a policeman who stops a Chinese immigrant from en- 
tering this country; but the policeman who arrests the 
ravisher is acting defensively, Anarchistically, against 
government. 

Anarchism, then, means simply opposition to all use 
of violence, exept in restraint of criminal violence. 
The phrase Anarchists use as a shibboleth is: ‘‘ No 
force except against force.” It always seems to me 
that a mere statement of the principle ought to be 
enough to win the support of the thinking public in 
the present stage of civilization. But this principle 
involves the most extensive changes from the present 
system, and people are terribly afraid of change. 

The first great change involved in the Anarchist 
principle is the abolition of compulsory taxation. 
Since a man who does not pay his taxes is not thereby 
interfering wlth anybody else, it is governmental or 
criminal (Anarchists usually define crime as identical 
with government) to collect them by force. It is not 
objectionable, however, to collect them by refusing to 
give non-payers the services of police, schools, etc., 
for which the taxes pay. But those who prefer to se- 
cure the same services elsewhere must be left free to 
do so. So we come to the abolition of the monopoly 
feature of government. Anarchists recognize no pe- 
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culiar authority in any set of men, whether majority 
or minority, giving them the exclusive right to control 
the police or any other service. It would, therefore, 
be possible in Anarchist society for half a dozen police 
agencies, each with its own patrolmen, courts, and 
jails, to be acting at the same time on the same 
ground; and without doubt this would actually be 
the case at one time or another. The relations of such 
agencies to each other would be somewhat like the 
present relations between independent nations, and 
one would guard against outrages by another very 
much as one nation now secures for its citizens fair 
play in the courts of another. Anarchists usually de- 
mand that all cases be triable by a true jury, consist- 
ing of twelve men taken at random from the people, 
each of whom is to judge for himself of both fact and 
law, and of the rightfulness of the law; and no pen- 
alty is to be inflicted, nor property to change hands, 
exept by a unanimous verdict. 

Whatever services are necessary for civilized so- 
ciety, or are worth their cost, these the people of 
America will provide for themselves without needing 
a law to compel them to, or else the Yankees have less 
head for business than is commonly supposed. 
Neither can we doubt that sensible people would be 
able to do without the constant fighting that is sug- 
gested to some folks by the idea of two police forces 
in one territory. 

The other great change involved in the Anarchist 
principle is the abolition of laws which restrict, for 
the supposed ‘‘ public good,” any business or action 
except criminal violence. I mean the abolition of these 
laws as enforced by the policeman’s club; there will 
remain as safeguards of morality the individual con- 
science, public opinon, and the boycott. These are 
what do the business, in the main, today. Adultery 
is not a crime in many States, or in England; are 
these places more adulterous than the States that 
punish adultery ? It is no offence, aecording to law- 
books on indecent exposure, for a man or woman to 
go stripped to the waist in public. Who does ? 
Indeed, Mrs. Grundy’s rule is too strict for the public 
good; consider the bloomers. 

Do not forget that government directly supports 
pernicious businesses. Sober, respectable men are 
compelled to help pay for giving the services of gov- 
ernment to businesses which stand In especial need of 
such services, but would never pay the cost of them 
for themselves. State inspectors of banks, insurance, 
etc., give a good reputation by their reports to schem- 
ers who could not have got it otherwise. All the big 
rotten and oppressive commercial enterprises rest on 
monopolies created by law in money, land, patents, 
tariffs, etc. Government itself is the centre of fraud 
and monopoly. If you overheard a man saying, ‘‘ It’s 
a big steal,” would you not know at once that he was 
speaking of some government business, or something 
specially authorized by government? Because com- 
petition with government is prohibited, government 
is able to breed an amount of thievery, incompetency, 
and favoritism that would be impossible in any other 
business, because they would destroy any business 
in which they existed under ordinary business 
conditions. 

Those who call themselves Anarchists are divided 
into two main bodies,—those who uphold the institu- 
tion of property and those who do not. When I say 
‘« Anarchists,” I mean the former school, and, when I 
say ‘‘ violence,” I mean the disturbance of property 
as well as of the person. Most Anarchists would 
make it cover certain cases of gross fraud, too. 

Of course real non resistants are necessarily An- 
archists, but Anarchists are not generally non-resist- 
ants. Very few of them, however, favor the use of 
violence to further the Anarchist cause in a land of 
free speech. Their policy is education, practical dis- 
regard of law wherever possible, and passive resist- 
ance when there is a hope of accomplishing anything. 
The well-known acts of violence under the Anarchist 
name are by Anarchist-Communists.. But these, also, 
at least in this country, are drifting toward the policy 
advocated by those whom I recognize as Anarchists. 

[ have been telling what Anarchism is. I have 
hardly hinted at what the abolition of government 
would do toward industrial peace and a just reward 
for labor, and toward practical brotherhood and co- 
operation between those who are now artificially sepa- 
rated into different nations. 
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Ding-dong Dingley. 


Ding dong Dingley, 

We've got your little bill; 
Ding dong Dingley, 

It’s a very bitter pill. 


With sugar on the increase 
And other staples too, 

The poor man assuredly 
Has ‘got it in” for you. 


‘* Protection ” that we hear about 
‘Protects ” a very few; 

The people grin and bear it— 
Tis all that they can do. 


But wait till 1900,* 
When labor’s friends will talk; 
Then, ding-dong Dingley, 
We'll let you take a walk! 
Arthur B. Barteaux. 


From a Prominent Illinois Lawyer. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

I wish to express to you my entire agreement with 
you in your argument concerning the special jury 
law of New York, and my great admiration of the 
manner in which you presented it. An experience of 
almost thirty years with courts and juries has con- 
vinced me that what remains of the jury system, 
emasculated and perverted as it has been by State law 
and judicial decision, is still the greatest safeguard of 
individual liberty we have in our present social 
organization. 

Moreover I am equally sure that it is against it that 
the people who are, consciously or unconsciously, 
working to enslave their fellow-men are directing 
their most dangerous and most effective efforts. 

Nothing makes me more indignant than the ‘‘lec- 
tures” and ‘‘ reprimands ” which judges give jurors 
for acting according to their own judgments within 
the limits of their oaths and their active duty. 

Epwarp O. Brown. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


The Failure of Government Telegraphy. 


[Newcastle Chronicle, August 4.] 


England is the birthplace of the telegraph; and if it 
does not ere long become its burial-place also, the 
fault will certainly not rest with those responsible for 
the administration of the telegraph department. So 
great is the delay to which telegrams are now sub- 
jected, so numerous and misleading are the blunders 
which they contain, and so obvious is it, moreover, 
that both delays and errors tend to increase rather 
than to diminish, that business people, to whom a 
rapid and reliable means of communication is indis- 
pensable, will be forced t6 consider very seriously 
whether their purpose will not be better served by the 
employment of the railway, the bicycle, or the carrier 
pigeon in the stead of wire. We feel sure that we shall 
have with us everybody who is compelled to have re- 
course at all extensively to this branch of the postal 
service when we assert that during the past few 
months the telegraphic system, which has for years 
been going slowly from bad to worse, has ceased to 
be either a rapid or an accurate method of communi- 
cation. A telegram which is delayed hours in trans- 
mission is often useless; a telegram which in the 
course of handling is mutilated out of all intelligibi- 
lity is worse than useless. It becomes a delusion and 
a snare, and a highly fertile source of grave incon- 
venience and heavy pecuniary loss. The latter-day 
postal telegram is tardy in arriving, and frequently 
incomprehensible when it does arrive. When it is 
not incomprehensible, it is apt to convey a meaning 
the reverse of that intended by the sender. Important 
negatives are omitted, figures are converted into 
cabalistic words, and words into equally mysterious 
figures. As for the time consumed in manufacturing 
these blunders, an experiment instituted by ourselves 
the other day demonstrated that between Newcastle 
and Sunderland the train achieved an easy victory 





* But don’t expect the millennium in 1900. Whether Dingley 
walks or stays, thieves will continue to steal—_Epiror LIBERTY. 





over the wire. Under government mismanagement, 
therefore, the telegraph has been almost entirely de- 
prived of its two essentials to utility, and recently our 
own experiences have been such as to lead us to be- 
lieve that the service, so to speak of what might more 
appropriately be called a disservice, is on the verge of 
breaking down altogether. Complaints are unavailing. 
They are acknowleged, of course, in stereotyped lan- 
guage, and on a printed form which it is necessary 
merely to date at the top and to sign at the bottom; 
but no improvement results either from courteous re- 
presentations or from indignant remonstrances. This 
being so, we are tempted, like Baron Marschal von 
Bieberstein, and not without a strong conviction that 
the English public will thank us for our action as 
much as the German public thanked him for his, to 
‘take refuge in publicity.” A few examples will 
suffice to show how the department discharges what it 
conceives to be its duty to the community. Last 
week a message dispatched to us from London at 
eight Pp. M. reached us shortly after midnight. On 
Monday a portion of our parliamentary report was 
sent off, as the post office’s own coding proves, at 
twelve minutes after midnight—an hour when, one 
would naturally suppose, the wires are clear, and 
delay, unless intentionally caused, almost impossible. 
The message was delivered at twenty minutes to four. 
Indeed, it would seem that between three and four 
hours, or not a great deal more than is required for an 
express train to cover the distance, is the time needed 
to transmit a telegram between Newcastle and Lon- 
don. The house of commons adjourned yesterday 
morning at 12.57 a.m. Our representative in the 
reporters’ gallery advised us of the fact in a telegram 
dispatched at 12.59. His message, which consisted of 
four words, was delivered at 3.30. An adequate 
notion of the condition in which telegrams are re- 
ceived could be conveyed only by printing them verb. 
et lit.; and our readers may accept our assurance, if 
assurance is needful, that, were they so printed, ina 
large number of instances they would be quite un- 
decipherable. 

Surely, it is none too early to direct the attention of 
the community to this scandalous state of affairs. 
The public is a long-suffering body. It puts up with 
the waste and extravagance of those whom it has 
authorized to act in its name, pays cheerfully for 
services which are never rendered, and is even inclined 
to join in the applause which its blundering and in- 
competent bureaucrats periodically bestow upon them- 
selves in reports to parliament and at social gather- 
ings. But telegraphy plays so prominent a part in the 
commercial and industrial life of the nation that we 
must confess to a sense of surprise that the flagrant 
maladministration of the telegraph department should 
not bave provoked a warmer protest than any yet 
uttered. The public being unorganized, its wrath is, 
perhaps, inarticulate; and it may be that there exists 
a patience born of ignorance. We all know that, by 
his mischievous legislation in the early eighties, Mr. 
Chamberlain effectually prevented the development of 
eleetrical enterprise on the large scale in this country. 
Everybody is aware, too, that our telephonic system 
is the most inefficient and expensive in the world. 
But people are not brought directly into contact with 
the telegraph instrument, as they are with the tele- 


‘| phone and the electric lamp; and it may be imagined 


that delays and errors are inseparable from telegraphy. 
If such a belief is prevalent, however, we can tell 
those who entertain it that it is wholly groundless. 
There is uot the slightest reason why telegrams should 
be delayed, and there is not the slightest reason why 
they should be full of inaccuracies. On the contrary, 
as year after year has elapsed, there has been more 
and more reason why telegraphy should improve in 
respect both of speed and reliability. If we are 

asked why, in*these circumstances, it has deteriorated 
instead of improving, we can only reply that the 
cause is departmental incapacity. If the service had 
been managed by men of brains, determination, and 
business like instincts, the public would have secured 
with the lapse of time, not only more accurate and 
more rapid, but also less costly, telegraphy. Seven- 
and twenty years ago, however, the industry was 
transferred from men who understood it and were 
resolved to develop it in their interests and in the 
interests of the community—interests which were 
identical—to a number of government officials who did 





not understand it, whose interests were different frog 
that of the community, and who did not care whethe 
it was developed or not. Very naturally, its develop. 
ment was checked. The post office has not merely yy 
kept pace with the requirements of the nation’s pro. 
gress,——that could not have been expected of it, —but 
in some respects it has deprived the public of facilitig 
which were enjoyed a quarter of a century ago. We 
maintain that proposition unhesitatingly; and no 
proof of its unsoundness is offered by the annual pub. 
lication of a report showing that so many more tcle 
graph stations have been opened during the year. [t 
would be difficult to conceive a more forcible object 
lesson in the futility of State control than that offered 
by the history of the telegraph department since its 
creation in 1870. If nationalizers and municipalizers 
will not learn from it, nothing can teach them. Dur. 
ing the twenty-seven years which separate us from 
the date just named, telegraphic science has made 
astounding strides. It may be said without the 
slightest exaggeration that, thanks to perfection of 
the Wheatstone machine and to the discovery of the 
multiplex systems, a wire is capable of doing twelve 
times as much work now as it was when the transfer 
of the lines to the post office took place. Of these in. 
provements the community ought to have had the bul 
of the benefit; and infallibly they would have had it 
if the competing companies had been allowed to con. 
tinue in existence. Asa matter of fact, the public 
have not only derived no advantage from modern 
discoveries in this branch of electrical science, bui 
the cost of their telegraphy has been increased to 
them. It has become less accurate and less rapid, and 
it has become dearer. 


[August 5.] 


That the government, which in the exercise of even 
the most legitimate of its functions is incessantly 
stumbling from one preposterous blunder into another, 
accumulating cavalry mounts in one spot and their 
saddles in another and far distant locality, and build- 
ing ships which it does not dare send to sea, can attair 
to perfection in anything will be scouted by the ma- 
jority of intelligent people as a ridiculous proposition. 
Certainly, it is a proposition which we should hesitate 
to admit. But it really seems to us that the post 
office authorities deserve to be complimented on hav- 
ing reached perfection in the art of mismanaging one 
branch of the business with which the nation has 
foolishly entrusted them. They are, it is true, en- 
dowed with a peculiar aptitude for bungling; and 
there is no reason, so far as they themselves are con- 
cerned, why their mismanagement sbould not be per- 
fect in every department of their activity. But in 
their principal sphere they have not been allowed full 
scope for their capabilities, and hence have not suc- 
ceeded in sinking below the level of dull mediocrity. 
When the post office acts as a common carrier, collect- 
ing and distributing letters and parcels, it acquits itself 
of its duty in a manner which, if far from satisfactory, 
is at all events passable. But that is its misfortune, 
not its fault. In doing its common carrying the post 
office is sadly handicapped by the codperation of the 
railways. It is by the railway companies that the 
most important part of the work is performed; and, 
as the railways, which belong to people whose capital 
is at stake, are rationally conducted, the perfection of 
mismanagement is necessarily unattainable in the 
mail service. In the telegraph department it is differ- 
ent. There the postal officials enjoy a free hand; and 
the upshot is a mismanagement so complete that the 
public would in many cases be better off if no tele- 
graph existed. This is, we maintain, in its way, a 
most remarkable achievement. 
remarkable when we reflect that it has been acom- 
plished in the face of most formidable obstacles. If 
the post office as a letter carrier has been hampered by 
the energy and the enterprise of the railway com- 
panies, the post office as telegraphist has also been 
impeded by the industry and the ingenuity of the 
electrician. For more than a quarter of a century the 


strides taken by electrical science in the direction of 
cheap, rapid, and reliable telegraphy have been stu- 
pendous; and nothing short of a State department 
could possibly have resisted the torrent of progress. 
Sir John Pender, sir Charles Bright, or any of the 
pioneers of electrical communication would have suc- 
But it is ‘‘dogged as does it.” 


cumbed at once. 
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\mazing as the statement may be, it is a fact that the 
ost office has succeeded, not only in stemming the 
ood, but actually in beating it back. Telegraphy, 

ve say, With every proof at our command, ought to 
have been growing Cheaper, more speedy, and more 
ccurate. It has become slower, dearer, and more in- 
curate; and now it is, toa large extent, practically 
nseless. The person who entrusts the post office with 
telegram never knows when it will be delivered, or 
how it will be delivered, or whether it will be de- 
ivered at all. All he can feel reasonably sure about 

s that his message will reach its destination, if it does 
ach it, bearing information exactly the opposite of 
hat which it was intended to convey. And for this 
he is charged considerably more than he had to pay 
seven-and-twenty years ago. The post office has 
parried its mismanagement to such a pitch of perfec- 
jon as to deprive the very word ‘‘ telegraphy ” of a 
portion of its signification. Writing in 1892, Mr. 
Preece, the chief engineer of the telegraph depart- 
ment, explained that, while ‘‘ telegraph ” was ‘‘a 
general name for any means of conveying intelligence 
other than by voice or by the transmission of written 
messages,” ‘* the idea of speed is generally under- 
stood.” The idea, thanks to the post office, is now 
excluded. What is now connoted by ‘‘ telegraphy ” 

s delay, vexation, loss, and chaos. 

Upon having elaborated these conditions in circum- 
stances so unpropitious the post office authorities are, 
as we have admitted, entitled to plume themselves. 
Asa matter of fact, they are constantly pluming 
hemselves. But the public can hardly be expected to 
manifest an equal measure of complaisancy. What 
appears to be a source of saisfaction to the post office 
is an intolerable nuisance to the public; and the pub- 
lic, we trust, is determined that the nuisance shall be 
abated. The public, we trust, is resolved that its tele- 
graphic business shall be transacted with promptitude 
and with accuracy; and, if the public is wise, it will 
also insist that it shall be transacted economically. 
And, after all, the affair is the public’s. The wires 
belong to the community, not to the post office; and 
it.is for the community to see that the property which 
it purchased at so absurdly high a price in 1870 is not 
allowed to go to wreck and ruin. It is, of course, the 
faculty of a government to blunder; and the hugest 
blunder conceivable was committed by the govern- 
ment from the very first by placing the wires under 
the control of the post office. To this initial error the 
deadlock which now exists is mainly attributable. 
Upon what ground can so absurd an arrangement be 
explained 2? Upon what ground can it be excused ? 
What connection exists between the duties of the post 
office and those of the telegraph department ? None 
whatever ? The post office might as reasonably be 
put in charge of the army, or the fleet, or the militia, 
as in charge of the telegraphs. The telegraph depart- 
ment is a highly technical branch of the public ser- 
vice. If the work allotted to it is to be adequately 
discharged, the operators must be persons who are 
possessed of superior intelligence and have undergone 
a prolonged training. The post office, on the other 
hand, is engaged merely in performing the duties of a 
common carrier. A certain amount of organizing 
capacity is required of the chiefs of the staff; and, of 
course, the expert sorter and letter-carrier get through 
their duties more smartly than experienced men 
would. But, speaking broadly, the work of the post 
office is work which anybody can do. The heads of 
the post office know nothing of telegraphy. We 
question whether they would recognize a telegraph 
instrument, if they saw one; and of the nature of tele- 
graphic business they must necessarily be ignorant. 
Yet they are the supreme controllers of the telegraph 
department. Any order which they may issue has to 
be obeyed, however impracticable or however ridicu- 
lous it may be,—and an ignorant man may issue 
Tidiculous orders with the best of intentions,—and can 
be appealed against only to another postal official. 
Could any arrangement better calculated than this to 
conduce to confusion well be devised? It leads to 
Some amazing results, apart altogether from those 
arising from the regulations formulated by men who 
have no notion of the business which they are en- 
deavoring to regulate—results which some persons 
never dream of. Thus, a telegraph official who has 
Spent all his life in acquiring a knowledge of tele- 
gtaphy, and who has years of experience, will be re- 





moved from his position and set to manage postal 
work; while a postal official of similar experience will 
be transferred from a position in which his services are 
valuable to another in which his principal duty will 
be to attempt to manage a telegraph office. This is 
called promotion. It promotes the officials to higher 
salaries, but it promotes the telegraph service to the 
dogs. An essential reform, if the telegraph is to be 
improved, is that the telegraph department shall be 
managed by telegraphists, and the post office by post- 
men. Unless this change can be secured, it is hopeless 
to look for material or durable improvement. 

A second reform of equal importance, but one 
which would almost inevitably follow from the adop- 
tion of the first, is that the telegraph department 
shall be allowed to retain its operators after it has 
trained them. At present, it is allowed to train them, 
and is then compelled to let them go. No system 
could be more ludicrous. The public has heard a 
good deal lately of the discontent prevalent in the 
telegraph department, but it does not understand the 
cause of the trouble. If it did, we feel sure that it 
would have intervened for its own sake. The post 
office, everybody will admit, is bound, in duty to the 
public, to get its work done as cheaply as possible. 
Nothing is to be gained by pursuing a policy at vari- 
ance with the laws of political economy. But the 
complaint is that the department does not act in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of those laws. It will not 
pay the market price for its labor. The consequence 
is that its labor leaves it, and it finds itself with an 
insufficiency of staff to carry on its work. It is un- 
derstaffing that is responsible for the present condi- 
tion of affairs. What happens is this. A telegraph 
clerk cannot be picked up in the gutter. He must be 
trained for his work, and his training occupies the 
better part of five years. During that period he is apt 
to be more bother than he is worth. After it his ser- 
vices are valuable. It is at that point, therefore, that 
cable companies in want of expert telegraphists begin 
to compete for him. Incredible as it may seem, it is 
at that point, also, that the British government allows 
them to acquire him. Rather than pay him the sal- 
ary he can command elsewhere, they let him go. The 
necessary result is that the work of the department 
is done, or, rather, mangled, by learners and incom- 
petents. Were the department managed by telegraph- 
ists, as it ought to be, we cannot believe that this sys- 
tem would be permitted to continue. 


Liberty and the Money Question. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

I sat at table with Yarros at the Iroquois Club 
dinner, mentioned in Liberty, No. 353; consequently 
I was also a listener to the address delivered by Mr. 
E. O. Brown on that occasion on ‘‘ The Future of 
Democracy.” 

As it does not seem to me to be of much importance 
whether the shamming hypocrites who call them- 
selves ‘‘ Gold Democrats,” who met at Indianapolis, 
adopted a platform, and nominated candidates, for the 
sole purpose of concealing from their former associates 
their real object, and the sincere, but fanatical, crowd 
who met at Chicago and declared for compulsory sil- 
ver, and who called themselves Democrats, ever come 
together and again act in political harmony or not, I 
did not, at the time, give careful or thoughtful atten- 
tion to what Mr. Brown said. But, on reading the 
criticism in Liberty, it seemed to me that Mr. Yarros 
had, for some undivulged reason, purposely avoided 
reference to the real and fundamental fault in Mr. 
Brown’s argument. Mr. Brown asserts that ‘‘ the 
essential principle of the Democratic party is some- 
thing more than a question of business methods; it is 
fundamental; it is a belief in, and the advocacy and 
defence of, personal, individual liberty.” He says 
that ‘‘ money is a tool only.” The kind and quantity 
of money that the people may be permitted to use 
‘ig a matter of detail, or of mere finance.” Mr. 
Brown is a Democrat, and in the past has affiliated 
and acted with the Democratic party because he was 
an individualist: one who believed that personal 
liberty is an essential to proper human growth and 
development; and one who, with a large except, is 
still an individualist. If any one should ask Mr. 
Brown how-men could enjoy personal liberty while 
living under a government which obliged them by 


force to forego the benefits of their own industry, he 
would immediately say that it was impossible. But 
he says that the money question does not involve any- 
thing of that kind; therefore let us put it to one side, 
and not bother ourselves about it any more. Let us 
see. 

It is self-evident that no man is free who is de- 
prived, in opposition to his will, of any part of the 
fruits of his toil; he becomes a slave, partial or com- 
plete, proportionately to the degree of spoliation. It 
is also self-evident that it is impossible for men to 
enjoy all of the results of their personal energy, unless 
they can freely exchange with each other all of the 
products of their labor. If there are insurmountable 
obstructions, may it not be fairly asked how men are 
to freely exchange the products of their labor while 
those obstructions remain? If the government by 
force prevents men from using the best means, or any 
Aueans, of accomplishing exchanges, is not industria] 

liberty interfered with and obstructed ? 

Now, the money question may be ‘‘a matter of 
detail, or mere finance,” and money may be called *‘a 
tool only,” but the tool itself, the freedom of its use, 
and the scope of its functions, together constitute a 
question of much larger significance than Mr. Brown 
seems to think; in fact, its real import is of scarcely 
less importance to men than the freedom to use the 
universal instrument which we call land. Of course 
no Single Taxer will ever so far forget his religious 
adherence to that dogma as to consider the relative 
importance of the money question, so long as there is 
a chance to discuss his favorite theme. Perhaps the 
study of agrarian Socialism has so warped Mr. 
Brown’s individualism that he is unable to think 
straight upon the money question; or perhaps he has 
given the subject so little real study that he has 
failed to reach correct results; he is certainly ‘‘ way 
off ” in relation to the importance of the money ques- 
tion. For really, in so far as the people of the United 
States are concerned. the money question is of much 
more importance to them than the land question ; 
furthermore, in political discussion, the money ques- 
tion is now at the very forefront of public debate, — 
the paramount question of the hour. It is true that 
life is impossible apart from land, but it is also true 
that the industrial activity which sustains life as we 
now know it would be utterly impossible in the ab- 
sence of the means by which we accomplish ex- 
changes. Man could exist if he was deprived of the 
benefits which arise from the use of money; he could 
dig something out of the ground, or gather something 
from the vegetation which grew near him; he could 
trade, in a very small way, things for other things; 
but he could not live. Money itself is really an ab- 
straction; its concrete expression is, like other com- 
modities, a result of labor; it is therefore expensive. 
The abstraction can be reduced to writing; conse- 
quently we have a form of money, expressed in terms 
of money, which we call credit. One of the functions 
of money is to measure the value of commodities in 
§ relation to each other, and another is to facilitate the 
exchange of those commodities. Metallic money, or 
its specific representatives, like other commodities, 
represent labor already performed; consequently an 
exchange of commodities accomplished by the use 
of metallic money is an expensive operation; credit 
costs almost nothing; consequently any exchange of 
commodities that is effected by the agency of credit 
becomes an inexpensive achievement. The needs of 
man require that an exchange of the products of labor 
shall take place: the necessities which require those 
exchanges also demand that requisite facilities be 
afforded for their safe and easy accomplishment. 
response to this demand the ingenious thought of 
man has enabled him to so develop the ways and 
means of employing the abstract quality of money by 
the use of written forms that he is now, when free, 
able to accomplish most of the business of the civilized 
world without the use of metallic money. 

By the use of credit the value of every piece of 
property, regardless of its general character, size, or 
location, can be made instantly available for transfer, 
provided each individual is left free to issue to every 
other individual promises to pay money whenever 
they may desire to do so. Consequently, under con- 


In 


ditions of freedom, credit becomes a circulating cap- 
ital, always and instantly available, the labor-saving 





quality of which gives it a value the magnitude of 
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which is scarcely measurable. In these days of min- 
ute divisions of labor, diversification and differentia- 
tion of industry, the major part of industrial activity 
consists in the distributive exchange of commodities 
between those who produce them and those who con- 
sume them. In the United States the people are ac- 
tually and totally inhibited, either as individuals or 
by association, from using promises to pay money, 
based upon their credit, as a currency or circulating 
medium. 

They are, therefore, arbitrarily denied the right to 
use, and denied the benefit of the use of, a labor- 
saving instrument of immense value; they are, in con- 
sequence, forced to submit to extortionate interest 
charges for the use of money; vast quantities of prop- 
erty remain dead and unproductive because the means 
of making it available for exchange and use are thus 
arbitrarily denied; the efficiency of the results of all 
their labor is materially impaired; some of it is made 
wholly unavailable, and thus practically destroyed ; 
the money monopoly is complete, and men who would 
otherwise be free are thereby made slaves; and yet 
it is said by a professed individualist that the money 
question is of so small importance in relation to any 
interference with industrial freedom that it need not 
at present be considered. A. W. Wrieut. 
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Schreiner’s ‘* Three Dreams in a Desert,”’ to retail at 25 cents a copy, 
desires to know how many will assist her in the undertaking by 
placing an advance cash order for 10 copies at 10 cents a copy. This 
rate will be withdrawn immediately ou publication. It applies only 
to advance cash orders for not less than 10 copies. Address 
Sarah E. Holmes, 
73 WENHAM ST , JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES A. DANA’S 
PLEA FOR ANARCHY. 


PROUDHON 


AND 


HIS “BANK OF THE PEOPLE.” 





BY CHAS. A. DANA, 
Editor of the N. Y. Sun. 


Being a Defence of the Great French Anarchist, Showing the 
Evils of a Specie Currency, and That Interest on Capital Can and 
Ought to be Abolished by a System of Free and Mutual Banking. 


Price, 10 Cts.; Leatherette, 25 Cts. 


Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Bens. R. Tucker, Box 1312, NEw York City. 


THE BALLOT. 


BY WILLIAM WALSTEIN GORDAK. 
A short poem illustrating the absurdity of majority rule. Printed 
as a leaflet, with an effective advertisement of Liberty on the back. 
Excellent for propagandism. 
: Ten Cents Per Hundred Copies. 
Mailed, post-paid, by 
Bens. R. Tucker Box 1312, New York City. 








LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York, N. Y. 





SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN EM- 

pire, Do They? By a “‘ Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. A 
reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the International 
Bren. Price, 10 cents; per hundred, $4.00. 


BOMBS: The Poetry and Philosophy of Anarchy. By William A. 
Whittick. 187 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


ANARCHISTS’ MARCH. Tune: Bjérneborgarnes Marsch 
(Finnish War Song). Words by J. Wm. Lloyd. Price, 10 cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is Filled and How 
Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a projected series of La- 
bor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By Olive 
Schreiner. A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual 
life and growth of young English and German people living amon: 
the Boers and Kaffirs; picturing the mental struggles throug 
which they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to ration- 
alism; and representing advanced ideas on religious and social 
questions. A work of remarkable power, beauty, and originality. 
875 pages. Price, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. By G. Bernard 
Shaw. Pronounced by the London Spectator Review a ‘‘ most di- 
verting book,” and by the author ‘‘ the most complete assertion of 
the validity of the human will as against all laws, institutions, 
isms, and the like now procurable for a quarter.”” Ibsen’s works 
have been read very widely in America, and there have been almost 
as many interpretations as readers. This conflict of oninion will 
cause the liveliest curiosity to know what view is taken by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who is not only one of the keenest students of 
Ibsen, but one of the witiest writers in England. He takes up the 
plays seriatim, subjects each to st analysis, and extrrcts the 
quintessence of the whole. Nearly pages. Price, paper, 25 
cents" 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, and the Sov- 
ereignty of the Individual. A discussion between Henry James, 
Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. Including the final 
— of Mr. Andrews, rejected by the New York 7ribune, and a 
subsequent discussion, occurring twent years later, between Mr. 

+ James and Mr. Andrews, 121 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. A humorous, zatirical, and philo- 
sophical novel. By Claude Tillier. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. With a sketch of the author's life and works 
by Ludwig Pfau. This work, though it has enjoyed the honor of 
three translations into German, has never before been translated 
into English. it is one of the most delightfully witty works ever 
written. Almost every sentence excitesa laugh. It is thoroughly 
realistic, but not at all repulsive. Its satirical treatment of human- 
ity’s foibles and its jovial but profound philosophy have won its 
author the title of “the modern Rabelais.” My Uncle Benjamin 
riddles with the shafts of his good-natured ridicule the shame of 





theology, law, di : ce, War, Marriage, and i 
generally. 312 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 6 cents. siieeal 
WORK AND WEALTH. By J. K. Ingalls. pages, 
Price 10 cents. ij — : 
THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place in every wian's lib: fi 
and especially in’ victims of British tyranny and mis. 


teresting to all 

rule. <A red-line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine 
paper, and bound in parchment covers. aaoeat and cheap. 32 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 


HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION OF ’71. A sou- 
veuir picture of the Paris Commune, presenting Fifty-One Portraits 
of the men whose names are most prominently connected with that 
ag uprising of the people, and adorned with mottoes from Dan- 

m, Blanqui, Pyat, Proudhon, J. Wm. Lioyd, Tridon, and August 
Spies. Of ail the Commune souvenirs that have ever been issued 
this picture stands easily first. It is executed by the phototype 

— Yo a iz, ae peng of photogrs phs, measures 15 
fi y 24, and is on hea: r for framing. 

portraits for 25 cen 4 om ial 


A VINDICATION OF NA’ CIETY. - 
ous denunciation of States and ioeneoe under TI ond 





BEnJ. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York City 


For any of the following Works, address, 


ANARCHISM: ITS AIM 


FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Nature, y 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? Or, an Inquiry into the Princip 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTION} 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: own, P 
erbe 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism op 


00-OFBRA TION: ITS LAWS AND PRINCIPLE 


PROHIBITION. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the monopolyé 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing how the ki 


LAND TENURE. 
land monopoly, the futility o 





name or form they may exist. the famous statesman, Edm 
Burke. 36 pages. Price, 10 “it. 4 amen 


























LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. r 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York, Ny 


S AND METHODS. An 
dress delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston Ap 
chists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its authorig 
exposition of its principles. With an appendix giving the Congj 
tution of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regarding} 
By Victor Yarros. 30 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 centg 
25 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.00. 
OD AND THE STATE. “One of the most eloquent pla 
for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘ - of Reason’ and ‘ Rights, 
Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the pulse like a tray 

t call.” By Michael Bakounine. Translated from the Freng 
y Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


AI, BANKING: Showing the radical deficiency 
the —- circulating medium, and how interest on money 
be abolished. By Will B. Greene. Price, 25 cents. 
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sence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and rearrangement, 
Lysander Spooner’s ** Trial by Jury.” Edited by Victor Yarn 
47 pages. Price, 25 cents. 





of a and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Prefaced by 
Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works. ‘Translated from th 
French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, and radig 
discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, its histo 
its present status, and its destiny, —together with a detailed an 
startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and the ey 
eg it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, $2.00; pape ‘“‘ He 
1.20. 
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from the Frenc Benj. R. Tucker. This work constitutes th 
fourth volume of the Complete Works, and is published in ag 

uniform with that of ‘*What Is Property ?’’ {t discusses, in 
style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division of 

bor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Proy 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appeu 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which countera¢ 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developis 
evils of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to contin 
until a final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a stab 
economic equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of th 
typographic art. Price, cloth, $2.00. 


Or, the gown! of Misery. By P.J.Proudhon. Translaty 
y 
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test Against Government of Man by Man. By Auberon 
Price, 10 cents. 































































INVOLUNTARY IDLENSESS. An exponition of the caus ei 
of the discrepancy existing between the supply of and the dema mpal 
for labor and its products. By Hugo Bilgram. 119 pages. Pricgi d wit 
cloth, 50 cents. 

A LETTER TO GROVER ON Hig The 


CLEVELAND 

False Inaugural Address, the Us' tions and Crimes of Lawmaker 
and Judges, and the Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitui 
of the People. 1886. By Lysander Spooner. 110 pages. Prig 
35 cents. 

ANARCHISTS: A Picture of Civilization at the Cl 
of the Nineteenth Century. A poet’s prose contribution tot 
literature of philosophic and egoistic Anarchism. The author traq 
his own mental development in London amid the exciting event 
of 1887, — the manifestations of the unemployed, the rioting at Tn 
falgar Square, and the executions at Chicago. ‘The antagonism} 
tween Communism and Anarc sharply brought out. By Jo 
Henry Mackay. Translated from the German by George Schum 
yl pages, with portrait of the author. Price, cloth, $1.00; papa 

cents. 
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Henry George’s ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade ?”’ By John F. Ke 
16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 


OCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUALIS 
and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


n essay showing Liberty and Equity as the ved conditions¢ 

true co-operation, and exposing the violations of these conditio 

by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C. T. Fowle 

ne a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 cents; 2 copit 
cents. 


An essay on the relation of government 
temperance, showing that a cannot prohibit, and wou 
be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. Price, 6 cents; 
copies, 10 cents. 


An ess 
showing how the principles of co-operation may be realized int 
Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. Containia 
a om of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 
cents. 


railroads, telegraphs, etc., ~a be abolished without the intervel 
tion of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait 
Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 10 cents. 


chen may be abolished and the independence of woman secured b 
severing the State from the Home, thereby introducing the volt 
tary principle into the Family and all its relationships. By C. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise Michel. Price, 6 cents; 
copies, 10 cents. 


An age | showing the governmental basis¢ 
governmental remedies, and a1 
tural and peaceful way of my | out the landlords. By C. 1 


Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert Owen. Price, 6 cents;#m- . 
copies, 10 cents. Ice 11 
THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS fro 


of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails. 1844. By Lysander Spoont 
24 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


NO TREASON.—No. Il. 1867. By Lysander Spooner. 16 page 
Price, 15 cents. 
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NO TREASON.—No. VI. Showing that the constitution is 4 
no aw: 1870. By Lysander Spooner. 59 pages. Price, 
cents. 


ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WE! 
ster. Containing the substance of the author’s larger work, “Tr 
by Jury,” now out of print. 1850. By Lysander Spooner. ! 








pages. ice, 10 cents aa 
NATURAL LAW: Or, the Science of Justice. A treatiseammg” DIN 
natural law, natural justice, natural rights, natural liberty, and 0 all h 
‘tural Rega sho’ a all | tion gg 4 an ab 
‘YY, & usurpation, and a crime. First, : sysande 
Spooner. 21 pages. Price, 10 cents. ied or th 












A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challengingggg'rag 
his right—and that of all the other so-called senators and rep 
sentatives in — any legislative power reshs 






whate 
By Lysander Spoon 





exercise 
over the people ot the United States. 
Price. 3 cents, 






